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A    SPEECH. 


Sik, — It  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  a  discus- 
sion in  this  House  upon  such  a  motion  as  that 
brought  forward  by  the  Hon.  Member  for  Gal- 
way — a  motion  for  papers,  tendering-  no  defi- 
nite proposition — it  is  no  slight  inconvenience  that 
the  discussion  inevitably  introduces  every  kind  of 
acrimonious  and  irritating"  topic,  which  can  wound 
the  susceptibilities  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the  un- 
happy contest  which  has  arisen  in  America,  and 
which  we  all  deplore.  Hon.  Gentlemen,  giving-  way 
to  sympathies — for  which  I  do  not  blame  them, 
although  their  expression  in  this  House  is  unfortu- 
nate— rake  up  and  bring  forward  every  word  that 
may  have  given  offence,  every  word  that  may  be 
open  to  just  censure  or  criticism,  which  Mr.  Seward 
or  any  other  member  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  have  used.  Hon.  Gentlemen  propound  their 
views  in  favour  of  the  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Southern  States,  and  in  the  same  breath 
declare  themselves  advocates  of  strict  impartiality, 
while  they  cannot  be  ignorant  that  if  that  question 
were  prematurely  and  precipitately  decided,  before 
the  course  of  events  has  justified  such  a  policy,  it 
would  be  an  act  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  neu- 
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trality  which  we  profess  to  observe.  The  Hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down*  has  said  that,  after  all,  he 
is  an  advocate  for  strict  neutrality.  He  will  pardon 
me  if  I  cannot  pay  him  the  compliment  of  saying 
that  the  spirit  of  his  speech  wras  the  spirit  of  strict 
neutrality.  But  I  pass  that  by,  and  I  agree  with 
the  Hon.  Gentleman — this  House  will,  I  am  satisfied, 
agree,  I  know  the  country  also  agrees — that,  as  we 
have  professed  a  strict,  honest,  and  impartial  neu- 
trality in  the  beginning,  so  it  is  our  bounden  duty 
to  persevere  in  that  neutrality.  I  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment hesitate  to  accept  the  test  of  the  Hon.  Gentle- 
man, who  says  that  we  must  deal  with  the  North  as 
we  should  have  done  in  similar  circumstances  with 
the  South.  But  how  should  we  deal  either  with  the 
North  or  South  ?  We  should  remember  their  posi- 
tion, their  difficulties,  their  trials  \  we  should  use 
towards  them  the  words  and  adopt  towards  them 
the  acts  of  a  generous  and  disinterested  forbearance, 
recollecting  that  if  anything  is  said  or  done  by  them 
that  might  justly  wound  our  susceptibilities  or  be 
fairly  open  to  exception  of  any  kind,  it  is  done  and 
said  under  the  most  trying  circumstances  in  which  a 
great  nation  was  ever  placed.  We  should,  Sir,  set 
aside  and  discard  from  our  minds  everything  that 
can  irritate  or  disturb  a  dispassionate  and  sympa- 
thising judgment — a  judgment  sympathising  as  far 
as  may  be  with  their  misfortunes  and  difficulties,  and 
earnestly  anxious  that  we  may  do  what  is  right  and 
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just  ourselves,  and  that  we  may  as  soon  as  possible 
see  peace  restored  to  them  and  to  the  world. 

Sir,  I  will  come  to  the  particular  question  which 
the  Hon.  Member  for  Galway  has  raised,  avoiding*  the 
other  topics  into  which  some  who  have  preceded  me 
have  thought  fit  to  enter.  Upon  what  principles  ought 
Great  Britain  to  judge  this  question  of  the  blockade 
to  which  the  present  motion  refers  ?  Great  Britain 
must  judge  that  question  according-  to  her  own  prin- 
ciples ;  according*  to  the  principles  of  international 
law  which  her  great  jurists  have  laid  down,  upon 
which  she  has  heretofore  alwa}^s  acted,  and  which 
have  also  been  the  recognised  and  common  principles 
of  the  United  States  themselves,  before  their  disrup- 
tion, as  much  as  those  of  England.  Sir,  until  the 
late  unhappy  events,  that  country  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  bring*  forth  great  jurists,  men  whose  works 
are  known  throughout  Europe  as  laying  down  with 
candour  and  with  learning,  with  accurac}^  and  truth, 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  international  law. 
Those  great  jurists,  at  all  events,  standing  apart  as 
they  and  as  their  country  did  from  the  passions  and 
prejudices  Avhich  might  perhaps  inflame  against 
England  some  Continental  minds,  have  borne  this 
testimony  to  the  law  recognised  by  the  decisions  of 
our  Judges  on  the  subject  of  blockade.  The  House 
will  permit  me  to  read  this  extract  which  I  have 
made  from  Chancellor  Kent: — 

The  judicial  decisions   in  England  and  in  this  country  have 
given  great  precision  to  the  law  of  blockade,  by  the  application 
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of  it  to  particular  cases,  and  by  the  extent,  and  clearness,  and 
equity  of  their  illustrations.  They  are  distinguished,  likewise, 
for  general  coincidence  and  harmony  in  their  principles. 

I  am  content.  Sir,  to  set  that  testimony  against 
whatever  aspersions  may  have  been  cast  on  this 
country — on  her  practice,  or  on  the  law  as  laid  down 
by  her— by  a  French  gentleman  of  acknowledged 
learning  and  eminence  no  doubt,  but  one  whose 
fairness  and  impartiality  are  as  little  to  be  relied  on 
as  those  of  any  authority  of  equal  eminence  ever 
were.  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Galway  bring  forward,  for  the  purpose  of  stating 
that  he  did  not  adopt  them,  the  views  of  M. 
d'Hautefeuille  with  respect  to  increasing  the  strict- 
ness and  severity  of  the  law  of  blockade,  or  all  his 
imputations  upon  England  for  acting  uniformly  upon 
a  system  of  paper  blockade.  Why,  my  Hon.  Friend 
knows  that  to  such  an  extent  does  national  bias 
affect  that  writer's  mind,  that  even  with  the  dates 
and  facts  before  his  eyes  he  did  not  hesitate  to  state 
and  write  that  the  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees  of 
Napoleon  were  retaliations  for  the  paper  blockades 
of  Great  Britain.  The  House  is  well  aware  that 
the  Berlin  decree  preceded  the  first  of  our  Orders 
in  Council ;  that  those  decrees  were  issued  on  the 
21st  of  November,  1806,  and  the  26th  December, 
1807,  whereas  our  Orders  in  Council  were  not 
issued  till  January  and  November,  1807,  and 
bore  on  the  face  of  them  that  they  were  only 
measures  of  retaliation,  resorted  to  because   the 


French  Government  had  thought  fit  to  declare  all 
the  ports  of  this  country  under  blockade,  at  a  time 
when  the  vessels  of  France  herself  were  prevented 
from  leaving*  any  of  their  own  ports  by  the  supe- 
riority of  our  maritime  force.  I  hope  that  we  shall 
not  be  expected  to  conform  our  judgment  or  conduct 
in  this  or  any  similar  matter  to  the  suggestions  of 
that  writer.  He  says  that  you  have  a  paper  block- 
ade in  America,  and  that  England,  the  universal  pa- 
troness of  paper  blockades,  connives  at  and  supports 
it,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  her  own  advantage  in 
future  times.  Sir,  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
House  that  England  is  doing  nothing  inconsistent 
with  her  previous  practice  and  principles,  or  with 
the  principles  of  settled  international  law.  But  I 
can  well  understand  that  the  writer  to  whom  I  refer 
may  think  that  it  might  be  extremely  convenient,  in 
the  event  of  possible  contingencies  happening  hereafter, 
which  he,  perhaps,  may  deem  more  desirable  than  I 
believe  the  Government  of  his  own  country  does, 
that  England  in  the  time  of  confidence  and  security 
should,  Samson-like,  give  up  the  secret  of  her  strength 
and  let  her  locks  be  shorn.  I  can  understand  that 
he  may  think  it  very  convenient  that  we  should 
make  ourselves  parties  to  new-fangled  notions  and 
interpretations  of  international  law  which  might 
make  it  impossible  for  us  effectively  at  some  future 
day  to  institute  any  blockade,  and  so  destroy  our 
naval  superiority — that  great  arm  of  our  indepen- 
dence and  safety.  Sir,  we  do  not  wish  to  maintain 
or  increase  that    superiority  by   any  illegitimate 
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means.  We  will  not  have  one  rule  for  the  time  when 
we  are  belligerents  and  another  for  the  time  when 
we  are  neutrals.  We  have  always  condemned  that 
course  in  others,  and  we  will  not  adopt  it  ourselves. 
But  most  assuredly  Monsieur  d'Hautefeuille  is  right 
in  this — that  England  has  as  strong  an  interest  as 
any  Power  in  the  world  in  understanding  well  what 
she  is  about,  when  she  is  invited  to  take  a  step  that 
may  hereafter  be  quoted  against  herself,  and  may 
make  it  impossible  for  her,  with  honour  or  consis- 
tency, to  avail  herself  of  her  superiority  at  sea. 

What  are  the  clear  and  recognised  principles  of  the 
law  of  blockade  1  Some  Hon.  Gentlemen  have  spoken 
as  if  the  doctrine  to  be  found  in  jurists  were  that, 
unless  the  force  be  so  effective  and  be  so  maintained 
that  no  ship  can  possibly  run  the  blockade  without 
permission,  there  is  no  blockade  at  all.  It  is  need- 
less to  tell  the  House  that,  if  that  were  so,  there 
never  has  been  a  blockade  since  the  world  began, 
and  there  probably  never  will  be.  Why,  every  defi- 
nition which  the  Hon.  Member  for  Gal  way  quoted, 
commencing  with  those  of  the  armed  neutrality  of 
1780,  which  he  wished  us  to  imitate,  stopped  short 
of  going  the  length,  or  anything  like  the  length, 
which  this  argument  assumes.  They  were  content  to 
go  as  far  as  saying  that  the  blockade  should  be 
such  as  to  make  access  to  the  port  apparently  danger- 
ous. Again,  the  convention  of  1801  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  used  that  very  expression  of  evi- 
dent danger  in  entering,  which  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
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who  spoke  last  thought  Earl  Russell  was  wrong  in 
using  in  his  dispatch,  and  regarded  as  a  departure 
from  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  As  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear 
what  fell  from  the  Hon.  Member.  He  said,  and  said 
truly,  in  one  breath,  that  Mr.  Dallas  himself  had 
stated  to  Lord  Clarendon  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1857,  that  "the  fourth  of  these  principles  respecting 
blockades  had  long  since  become  a  fixed  rule  of  the 
law  of  war."  Then  Mr.  Dallas  understood  it  as  no- 
thing new,  as  going  no  further,  and  as  not  falling 
short  of  that  which  was  previously  held  to  be  the  law 
of  nations.  But  in  another  breath  the  Hon.  Gentle- 
man said,  if  no  change  was  made  by  the  Paris  De- 
claration, what  was  the  use  of  that  declaration  ? — 
you  are  reducing  it  to  a  nullity.  And  he  forgets 
that  if  it  did  make  any  change,  on  the  face  of  that 
declaration  it  is  provided — what,  indeed,  it  was 
hardly  necessary  to  provide — that  it  was  not  be 
deemed  binding  on  any  Power  which  was  not  a 
party,  or  did  not  accede,  to  it.  The  Hon.  Member 
stated  that  Mr.  Dallas  said  his  Government  adopted 
it }  but  Mr.  Dallas  only  said  that  they  understood 
it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was,  no  doubt,  understood 
by  all  the  Powers — a  sense  coincident  with  and  not 
travelling  beyond  the  true  and  established  principles 
of  international  law.  What  are  the  essentials  in- 
volved in  a  legal  blockade  ?  There  must  be  a  bond 
Jide  blockade  by  a  force  sufficient  to  maintain  it  on 
the  spot,  and  there  must  also  be  a  sufficient  notifica- 
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tiori  of  some  kind  or  other  of  that  blockade.  These 
are  the  two  principles.  Whatever  may  be  found  in 
some  writers  not  now  of  recent  date,  it  is  perfectly- 
clear  that  we  have  no  exact  technical  definition  of 
what  constitutes  such  a  sufficient  force.  You  can^ 
not  a  priori  lay  down  what  particular  number  of 
frigates  or  other  ships  of  war  shall  be  an  adequate 
force  in  any  hypothetical  case.  The  improvements 
in  modern  warfare,  the  introduction  of  steam,  or  any 
other  similar  change,  may  have  made  sufficient  or 
insufficient  now  means  of  blockade  which  were  not 
so  before.  But  what  from  the  beginning  of  this 
century  has  been  laid  down  as  the  test  in  this  mat- 
ter ?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  that  of  a  evident 
danger"  \  and,  then,  that  due  credit  must  be  given 
to  the  judgment  of  the  naval  officers  intrusted  with 
the  execution  of  the  service.  Sir  William  Grant, 
sitting  in  the  Privy  Council  on  appeal  in  1809,  re- 
versed the  judgment  of  a  Vice-Admiralty  Court  in 
a  case  which  involved  that  express  rule.  The 
port  of  Trinity,  in  Martinique,  had  been  under 
blockade,  and  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court  had  re- 
leased a  vessel  taken  for  breach  of  the  blockade,  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  been  maintained  by  only  a 
single  frigate,  and  even  that  frigate  had  been  occa- 
sionally absent  in  order  to  keep  up  her  communica- 
tion with  another  blockading  force  at  a  neighbouring 
station  a  few  miles  distant.  It  was  held,  that  the 
naval  officer  was  a  competent  judge  of  the  force 
required  to  maintain   the  blockade  in  an  adequate 
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manner ;  and  that  unless  it  appeared  that  he  either  in 
fact  raised  the  blockade,  or  acted  malajide  so  as  to 
create  the  impression  that  it  was  raised,  the  mere  fact 
that  there  was  only  one  ship,  and  that  under  the 
circumstances  I  have  mentioned  she  was  occasion- 
ally absent,  was  not  a  reason  for  holding  that  a 
blockade  did  not  exist  \  and  a  vessel  that  had  broken 
the  blockade  was  accordingly  given  up  to  the 
captors.  I  do  not  say  that  the  naval  officers  are  or 
ought  to  be  the  conclusive  and  final  judges )  but  at 
all  events  in  the  first  instance,  they  are  not  only 
competent  but  they  are  the  ordinary  judges. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  intermission, 
there  is  a  matter  which  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
lost  sight  of  in  some  of  the  observations  made  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion — that,  after  a  blockade  has 
been  intermitted,  it  may  be  resumed  3  and  when  it  is 
resumed,  as  soon  as  persons  have  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  whether  by  formal  notification  of  the  renewal  or 
otherwise,  it  becomes  as  binding  again,  so  far  as  those 
persons  are  concerned,  as  if  it  had  not  been  inter- 
mitted. It  is  only  during  the  period  of  intermission, 
or  as  to  ships  which  come  in,  or  intended  to  come  in, 
during  the  period  of  intermission^  or  which  may  be 
affected  with  notice  of  the  original  blockade  only,  and 
not  of  the  renewal,  that  the  fact  of  intermission  has 
any  effect.  That  is  a  point  which  is  also  well  settled 
by  various  authorities,  and  about  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever,  as  it  has  been  the  uniform  prac- 
tice. A  great  deal  has  been  said  to-night  from  which 
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one  might  infer,  that  this  question  ought  to  be  looked 
at  as  if  the  blockade  of  the  whole  coast  of  America 
were  one  single  thing,  and  as  if,  with  the  absence  of 
sufficient  force  on  any  single  point,  the  whole  blockade 
was  gone.   There  is  not  the  least  foundation  for  that 
idea.     It  may  be  quite  true — in  fact,  it  is  clear  from 
the  papers — that  there  were  many  parts  at  which 
from  the  first,  or  at  least  during  considerable  periods, 
the  blockade  was  not  efficiently  maintained.     But  if 
there  were  some  parts  which  were  blockaded,  the 
blockade  was  perfectly  good  as  to  those  places,  although 
with  regard  to  other  points  of  the  coast  it  could  not 
be  said  to  exist.    I  wonder  that  my  Hon.  Friend  the 
member  for  Gal  way,*  in  referring  to  Chancellor  Kent's 
work,  did  not  perceive  that  there  was  another  passage 
connected  with  one  which  he  read.    "  The  invest- 
ing power,"  it  is  there  stated,  ({  must  be  able  to  place 
its  force  at  every  point  of  the  blockaded  place,  so  as 
to  render  it  dangerous  to  attempt  to  enter.     .     .     . 
There  is  no  blockade  of  that  part  where  its  power  can- 
not be  brought  to  bear." 

With  regard  to  relaxation,  I  have  made  one 
observation  already.  It  is  also  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  there  are  many  and  not  inconsi- 
derable or  unimportant  relaxations  which  may 
exist  without  vitiating  a  blockade,  except  as  to 
those  ships  in  favour  of  which  it  may  have  been  re- 
laxed. I  will  refer  to  one  or  two  instances  which 
occurred  in  our  own  war.  There  was  the  case  of  the 
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blockade  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser,  in  the  years  1804 
and  1806,  which  being*  prior  to  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
Decrees,  was  instituted  before  any  extraordinary  prac- 
tices of  blockade  arose.  The  Government  of  this 
country  allowed  the  Hanse  Towns  to  carry  on  a  trade 
in  small  vessels,  over  the  Watten  or  Flats,  with  the 
blockaded  ports.  The  blockading-  power  may  always 
give  special  permission  to  come  in,  by  passes ;  and, 
of  course,  it  is  a  stronger  thing*  to  permit  a  ship  to 
enter  than  to  be  merely  eluded  by  one  which  has  no 
permission.  It  was  held  that  the  relaxation  in  favour 
of  the  Hanse  Towns  did  not  vitiate  that  blockade. 
That  may  have  been  rig*ht  or  wrong* ;  I  will  offer 
no  argument  about  it ;  but,  when  such  cases  have 
occurred  in  our  own  practice,  and  have  been  decided 
by  our  own  Courts,  we  ought  to  be  very  careful 
how  we  interfere  in  a  high-handed  and  extraordi- 
nary way  with  blockades  carried  on  by  other 
Powers,  only  because  they  may  not  have  been 
rigorously  enforced.  The  material  distinction,  to  be 
found  in  the  decisions,  is  between  such  relaxations 
of  blockade  as  would  naturally  have  the  effect  of 
leading*  merchants  and  shipowners,  acting*  bond  Jide, 
to  believe  that  the  blockade  was  at  an  end,  and  such 
as  mig*ht  not  have  that  effect.  If  any  blockading* 
force  had  so  conducted  itself  as  to  produce  the  im- 
pression on  those  concerned  that  the  blockade  was 
at  an  end,  then  the  blockade  could  not  be  any 
longer  treated  as  subsisting,  unless  regularly  re- 
newed,  with   a   new   and  •  independent    notice    to 
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neutrals.  That  was  determined  in  the  case  of  the 
Bolla,  well  known  to  those  versed  in  such  subjects, 
which  was  decided  in  the  time  of  Lord  Stowell.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  sufficient  force  continuing  on  the  spot, 
even  if  there  should  be  great  and  culpable  remissness 
in  enforcing  the  blockade,  it  by  no  means  necessarily 
follows  that  the  blockade  is  at  an  end,  unless  the 
tendency  of  the  acts  done  is  to  create  a  reasonable 
belief  that  such  blockade  no  longer  exists.  The 
particular  ships  and  vessels  allowed  during  that  time 
to  go  in  cannot  be  treated  as  having  broken  the 
blockade,  though  in  other  respects  it  may  be  held  to 
be  effective.  A  most  remarkable  case  in  point 
occurred  during  the  blockade  of  Havre  in  the  years 
1798  and  1799.  Public  notification  was  given  on 
the  8th  of  February,  1798,  that  there  would  be  a 
rigorous  blockade  of  that  port,  and  vessels  of  compe- 
tent force  were  despatched  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing it.  From  some  cause  which  does  not  appear, 
and  which  I  am  not  able  to  explain,  the  commanders 
of  that  force  were  so  very  remiss  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  that  not  only  during  that  year,  but  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  next  year,  1799,  they  con- 
tinually and  habitually  let  ships  go  in,  so  that  prac- 
tically it  might  almost  have  been  said  that  there  was 
no  blockade.  But  still  the  ships  continued  there, 
and  the  notification  was  held  to  have  remained  in 
force.  Under  these  circumstances  the  question  was 
whether  neutrals  were  entitled  to  hold  that  the 
blockade  was  raised  ?    What  was  the  decision  of  the 
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Courts  here?  They  decided  that  the  ships  which 
had  been  allowed  to  go  in  could  not  be  confiscated  for 
breach  of  the  blockade ;  but  they  also  held  not  only 
that  the  blockade  was  in  force  as  to  other  ships 
generally,  but  that  neutral  merchants,  who  loaded 
cargoes  on  board  the  very  ships  which  were  allowed 
to  go  in  were  to  forfeit  their  cargoes,  because  they 
loaded  them  with  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  and 
without  any  knowledge  that  the  ships  would  be 
permitted  to  go  in.  That  decision  illustrates,  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner,  the  danger  of  acting  in 
contravention  of  a  blockade,  even  though  there  may 
have  been  intentional  and  culpable  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  in  command  of  the  blockading 
force.  Again,  I  am  not  going  to  argue  whether 
this  decision  was  given  rightly  or  wrongly — that  is 
a  question  for  a  Prize  Court,  and  not  one  for  our 
Government  to  argue,  in  the  first  instance  at  all 
events,  with  the  Government  of  another  country. 
But  it  shows  how  such  cases  have  been  determined 
in  the  Courts,  of  this  country ;  and  their  decision 
forms  part  of  the  series  on  which  Chancellor  Kent 
pronounced  the  eulogium  I  have  read. 

That  being  all  I  think  necessary  to  state  to  the 
House  with  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  question 
on  the  principles  of  international  law  as  determined  in 
this  country,  let  me  ask  the  House  now  to  consider 
what  our  duty  was  when  the  blockade  was  first  an- 
nounced. It  was,  I  think,  undoubtedly  the  duty 
of  the   Government  of  this  country  to  take  care 
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that  our  ships  and  property  were  not  exposed  to 
jeopardy  upon  any  assumption  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  powers  not  recognised  by 
the  principles  of  international  law.  If  we  had 
found  them  claiming1  the  right  to  establish  a  mere 
paper  blockade,  and  to  set  at  nought  the  rules  and 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  then,  undoubtedly, 
U  would  have  been  our  duty  to  protest  against  that 
line  of  conduct,  and,  if  necessary,  by  all  just  means 
to  resist  it.  But  what  was  the  fact  ?  Did  the  Pre- 
sident, in  his  proclamation  declaratory  of  this  block- 
ade, announce  any  intention  of  setting  aside  the  law 
of  nations  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  He  said  the  ports 
should  be  blockaded  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States — with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do 
— u  and  of  the  law  of  nations  \  and  for  this  purpose 
a  competent  force  will  be  posted  so  as  to  prevent 
the  entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  from  the  ports  afore- 
said." Whether  that  promise  was  fulfilled  or  not, 
there  is  evidently  no  assumption  in  that  proclama- 
tion of  the  right  to  establish  a  paper  blockade,  nor 
any  indication  of  an  intention  to  violate  the  law  of 
nations.  In  order  to  make  assurance  more  secure, 
Lord  John  Russell  took  an  opportunity  of  holding  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Adams  on  that  subject.  What 
did  Mr.  Adams  say  ?  He  assured  the  Noble  Lord 
"that  it  was  by  no  means  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  institute  a  paper  block- 
ade, a  measure  against  which  they  had  always  pro- 
tested."    At  all  events,  then,  this  Government  was 
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not  in  a  position  to  assume  that  the  law  of  nations 
would  be  set  aside,  that  a  mere  paper  blockade  would 
be  attempted,  or  that  the  right  to  institute  such  would 
be  insisted  on.  Whether  the  blockade  has  been  effi- 
ciently maintained  or  not,  it  is  perfectly  clear  the  pro- 
fession was  uniformly  made  that  the  requirements  of 
international  law  would  be  complied  with.  Notice  of 
the  blockade  of  each  port  was  to  be  given,  due  time 
was  to  be  allowed  for  the  ships  to  go  out ;  and  when 
the  Herald  was  taken  in  her  way  to  a  port,  clearly 
not  blockaded  by  any  force,  representations  were 
made  by  Lord  Lyons  to  Mr.  Seward,  and  Mr. 
Seward  immediately  said  the  ship  should  be  restored. 
It  is  quite  true  that  promise  was  not  acted  on )  but 
the  reason  assigned  was  irrelevant  altogether  to  this 
discussion.  The  United  States  Government  declared 
that  they  had  good  reason  to  believe  the  ship  was 
owned  by  Confederate  citizens,  and  not  by  British 
subjects ;  and,  of  course,  if  that  were  so,  wherever 
the  ship  was  taken,  without  reference  to  the  law  of 
blockade,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  have  a  right  to  bring-  her  into  Court  and  have 
her  confiscated.  But  in  the  discussions  between  the 
United  States  Government  and  Lord  Lyons,  although 
propositions  which  were  untenable  may  sometimes 
have  been  advanced,  it  was  never  contended  for  a 
moment  that  any  other  than  the  recognised  princi- 
ples of  the  law  of  nations  were  to  be  applied  to  this 
blockade.  If  that  be  so,  what  is  the  course  which 
the  British  Government  ought  to  take  ?     I  am  quite 
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willing'  to  admit  that,  if  it  had  been  perfectly  clear 
that,  under  a  profession  of  consulting-  international 
law,  the  system  adopted  had  in  all  respects  deviated 
from  it,  and  could  not  be  reconciled  with  an  honest 
intention  to  fulfil  that  profession,  then  I  do  not  deny 
that  the  Government  of  this  country  might  have 
been  entitled  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  the  same 
way  as  if  an  open  departure  from  those  principles  had 
been  avowed  and  expressed.  But  on  what  is  the 
opinion  of  this  country  to  be  formed  ?  It  can  only 
be  formed  on  the  reports  of  its  consular  and  naval 
officers.  And,  speaking-  g-enerally,  what  is  the  result 
of  these  reports  ?  That,  though  in  certain  places 
and  at  certain  times  there  was  either  no  blockade  at 
all  or  very  great  remissness  in  enforcing-  the  blockade, 
there  was  at  other  times  and  in  other  places,  and  in 
some  places  at  all  times,  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
blockade.  Coming-,  then,  to  time,  place,  degree,  and 
circumstances,  we  should  have  to  determine  the  case 
of  every  vessel  that  may  be  affected  by  the  blockade, 
according-  to  the  time,  place,  degree,  and  circum- 
stances. 

I  will  not,  after  the  very  interesting-  and  able  speech 
made  by  my  Hon.  Friend  the  member  for  Bradford, 
trouble  the  House  at  as  much  leng-th  as  I  otherwise 
might  have  done  on  the  circumstances  attending-  the 
different  breaches  of  blockade  set  down  in  the  re- 
turns. My  Hon.  Friend  took  up  the  lists  of  the 
vessels  that  were  said  to  have  run  the  blockade. 
He  showed  that  there  were  not   more  than  from 
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thirteen  to  sixteen  cases  of  anything*  like  running* 
the  blockade  3  and  that,  in  all  these  cases,  with,  I 
believe,  a  single  exception,  the  vessels  belonged  to 
Confederate  or  United  States  owners.  That  is  a 
most  satisfactory  and  conclusive  statement,  and  re- 
lieves me  from  any  necessity  of  giving*  an  analysis 
of  these  figures  and  facts,  to  which  no  answer  has 
been  given,  and  to  which  I  am  satisfied  no  answer 
will  be  given.  But  what  were  the  reports  which  the 
Government  of  this  country  received  from  their 
consuls  and  from  the  officers  employed  in  cruising 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  facts  ?  I  can  assure  the  House  that  there 
has  been  no  remissness  on  the  part  of  this  country. 
All  the  time  since  the  blockade  was  announced, 
officers  most  competent  for  the  service  have  been 
cruising  about  by  the  various  ports  to  see  how  this 
blockade  has  been  enforced  5  and  the  consuls  at 
every  port  were  ordered  to  send  home  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  they  could  obtain  a  knowledge. 
With  respect  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  have  the 
report  of  our  officers  on  the  23rd  of  July,  and  again 
on  the  4th  of  September,  to  the  effect  that  the 
blockade  had  been  enforced  by  a  sufficient  force  at 
all  the  ports  of  that  Gulf.  With  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular port  which  my  Hon.  Friend  the  member  for 
Galway  admits  to  have  been  efficiently  blockaded — 
1  mean  New  Orleans — I  cannot  help  reminding  the 
House,  that  the  Hon.  Member  for  Bradford  proved  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  ships  which  were 
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paraded  by  my  Hon.  Friend  as  having*  run  the 
blockade,  to  have  come  from  that  very  port  of  New 
Orleans.  From  Galveston  we  have  a  report  ex- 
tending* from  the  22nd  of  July  to  the  30th  of 
October.  It  states  that  port  to  have  been  so  strictly 
blockaded  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  anything' 
getting*  out,  with  the  exception  of  small  craft  draw- 
ing* not  more  than  six  feet  of  water,  and  that  they 
could  only  g-et  out  at  nig-ht,  and  by  a  back  way. 
My  Hon.  Friend  the  member  for  Galway  did  not  feel 
that  his  case  was  very  strong*  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico , 
but  he  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  strong-  when  he 
came  to  Savannah.  1  confess  I  thoug-ht  we  were 
g-oing  to  have  heard  more  from  him  about  Savannah 
than  we  did.  He  referred  to  Consul  Fullerton's 
report  of  the  1 1th  of  October,  in  which,  undoubtedly, 
the  Consul  speaks  of  some  relaxation  having-  then 
lately  taken  place.  But  what  is  the  tenor  of  Consul 
Fullerton's  reports  as  to  Savannah  before  that  time  ? 
Why,  that  from  the  10th  of  June  to  the  8th  of 
September  at  all  events,  the  port  of  Savannah,  pro- 
perly so  called,  was  so  strictly  blockaded,  that  only 
one  ship  had  g-ot  in. 

Then,  as  to  Charleston )  that  is  the  place  in  re- 
spect of  which  the  strong-est  case  seems  to  be  made 
ag-ainst  the  blockade  by  Mr.  Bunch,  a  very  efficient 
Consul.  I  must  observe  that  he  reported  what  he 
had  heard  from  a  distance,  and  what  had  been  re- 
ported to  him  throug-h  a  medium  that  may  have 
been  interested  in  taking  a  particular  view  of  the 
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matter.  Mr.  Bunch  speaks  of  very  great  laxity  in 
enforcing*  the  blockade  \  but  when  you  come  to  the 
facts,  as  explained  in  his  own  letters  and  the  docu- 
ments accompanying*  them,  you  will  find  that  this 
laxity  prevailed  along"  the  coast,  and  not  at  the  port 
itself  of  Charleston.  We  have  the  reports  of  Com- 
mander Lyons  and  Commodore  Dunlop,  dated  the 
31st  of  July  and  the  26th  of  September,  that  the 
blockade  of  Charleston  was  effective.  Mr.  Bunch 
himself,  in  his  letters  of  the  25th  of  July,  the  6th  of 
August,  and  the  30th  of  September,  admits  the 
blockade  to  be  effective  as  to  large  vessels,  which 
could  only  come  to  Charleston  by  the  harbour  or 
main  channel ;  he  says,  however,  that  the  coasting* 
trade,  and  the  navig-ation  by  small  steamers  and 
other  vessels  of  lig*ht  draug-ht,  went  on  unmolested 
through  other  channels.  On  the  19th  of  December 
Commander  Lyons  writes,  "The  squadron  at 
Charleston  should  be  quite  sufficient  to  maintain 
effectively  the  blockade  of  that  port  f  but,  noticing* 
that  five  or  six  vessels  were  said  to  have  lately  g*ot 
in,  he  adds  that  cc  it  would  appear  that  the  blockade, 
either  intentionally  or  through  want  of  vigilance,  is 
not  effective."  Letters  were  written  to  the  Consuls, 
at  all  the  ports,  to  inquire  whether  there  had  been 
any  intentional  laxity — any  connivance  or  consent 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  commanders  to  allow 
vessels  to  break  the  blockade.  The  answer,  with  a 
single  exception,  which  I  shall  mention,  was,  that 
there  had  been  nothing  of  the  kind.    The  single  ex- 
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ception  is  so  extraordinary,  that  I  must  express  my 
opinion  that  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Bunch  could 
not  be  accepted  as  conclusive  without  ^further  in- 
quiry. It  is,  that,  although  no  permission  had  been 
given  to  any  other  ships  to  g*o  in  and  out,  yet  armed 
steam  transports  of  the  Confederate  States,  carrying* 
munitions  of  war,  had  been  allowed  to  go  in  and  out 
at  Charlston,  and  no  attempt  made  to  stop  them.  That 
is  an  extraordinary  statement ;  I  will  not  say  what 
effect  it  might  not  have  if  established  \  but  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  officers  of  our  own  cruisers  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  blockade  at  Charleston  during 
the  long-  period  to  which  their  reports  refer.  There 
is  a  circumstance  which  goes  far  to  explain  the  in- 
consistency between  these  reports  and  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Bunch  that  a  very  considerable  number  of 
ships  have  gone  in  and  out— that  the  coasting  trade 
of  the  country  and  some  portion  of  the  steam  com- 
munication with  the  port  have  been  continued.  It 
is  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  coast  \  and  this 
applies  to  Savannah,  as  well  as  Charleston.  It 
appears  that  although  large  vessels  could  not  get  to 
either  of  these  places  except  by  the  regular  ports, 
still  there  are  a  great  number  of  small  bays  and 
lag^oons  along  the  coast,  with  inland  rivers  and 
creeks,  by  means  of  which  vessels  of  small  draught 
axe  enabled  to  reach  Savannah  or  Charleston  with- 
out entering  the  ports  \  so  that  the  ports  of  these 
towns  are  not  by  any  means  the  only  communica- 
tions between  the  towns  themselves  and  the  sea. 
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Would  it  be  maintained  that  there  is  no  real  blockade 
of  Savannah  or  Charleston  unless  you  cut  off  all  com- 
munication of  this  kind  so  as  to  prevent  small  vessels 
of  from  50  to  300  tons  finding*  their  way  to  those 
towns  ?  There  are  lagoons  and  rivers  of  this  character 
along*  the  coast  to  a  considerable  distance  north  of 
Charleston,  and  the  same  thing-  occurs  to  the  south.  Mr. 
Bunch,  in  his  letter  of  the  25th  of  July,  describes  some 
of  the  vessels  which  he  mentions  as  having*  come  in  by 
the  South  and  North  Edisto  Rivers,  and  others  by 
Bull's  Bay,  keeping*  within  shore  from  those  points, 
and  never  coming*  out  into  the  open  sea.  The  North 
Edisto  River  is  twenty  miles  southward  from  Charles- 
ton harbour ;  the  South  Edisto  is  ten  miles  further ; 
and  Bull's  Bay,  to  the  north  of  Charleston,  is  equally 
or  more  distant.  Unless,  therefore,  you  maintain 
that  there  can  be  no  efficient  blockade  of  Charleston 
without  cutting*  off  all  access  of  small  vessels  to  some 
seventy  or  eig*hty  miles  of  coast  offering*  facilities  for 
reaching  that  town  by  those  indirect  passages,  and 
unless  at  Savannah  it  can  be  deemed  indispensable  to 
cover  the  whole  long  line  of  entrances  among  the  Sea 
Islands,  I  do  not  think  that  even  Mr.  Bunch's  state- 
ments make  out  the  case  which  my  Hon.  Friend  the 
member  for  Galway  wishes  to  prove. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word  that  could  pre- 
judice any  ship  which,  during  the  intermission  of  the 
blockade,  or  without  having*  received  proper  notice  of 
an  existing  blockade,  or  in  a  case  where  there  may 
never  have  been  a  blockade,  or  in  the  port  of  Savannah 
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or  thatof  Charleston — where  the  circumstances  are  so 
peculiar — may  have  done  any  act  which  may  call  for 
the  decision  of  a  Prize  Court ;  I  am  not  going-  to 
make  any  observation  which  could  prejudice  the  con- 
sideration which  any  such  case  should  receive.  But 
this  I  do  say,  that  no  one  could  have  heard  the  facts 
stated  to-night  by  my  Hon.  Friend  the  member  for 
Bradford  without  perceiving"  that  there  is  a  multitude 
of  particular  questions  in  this  case,  varying-  according 
to  circumstances,  which  bring-  us  to  the  consideration 
of  what  is  the  established  course  of  dealing-  with 
such  questions,  according-  to  the  known  and  recog- 
nised  law  of  nations.  Nothing-  is  better  known  than 
that,  if  a  bellig-erent  State  is  acting-  bondjide  to  main- 
tain a  blockade  with  such  force  as  it  may  think  suffi- 
cient and  in  such  a  manner  as  it  may  think  rig-ht, 
neutral  Powers  must  await  patiently  the  decision  of 
the  Prize  Courts  before  which  any  of  their  ships  may 
be  taken  for  an  alleg-ed  infringement  of  the  blockade. 
More  than  that,  the  parties  ag-grieved  are  bound  to 
go  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  before  they  can  invoke 
the  interference  of  their  own  Government,  if  the  first 
decision  is  contrary  to  what  they  think  right.  How- 
ever, if  in  the  Court  of  Ultimate  Appeal  some  flagrant 
and  indisputable  wrong  has  been  done— some  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  nations  disregarded — undoubtedly 
the  country  aggrieved  is  not  bound  by  that  decision^ 
but  has  a  right  to  demand  restitution  and  compensa- 
tion for  the  individuals  ill-treated  by  the  decision  of 
the  Prize  Court.  That  is  the  ordinary  law  of  nations. 


It  is  not  aquestion  whether  a  neutral  country  shall 
dictate  belligerent  operations  to  a  belligerent  nation^ 
but  whether  in  every  particular  case  justice  or  injus- 
tice shall  be  done  to  the  subject  of  a  neutral  Govern" 
ment. 

I  did  not  gather  from  the  speech  of  my  Hon.  Friend 
the  member  for  Galway  what  it  is  that  my  Hon. 
Friend  thinks  that  we  ought  to  do.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  distinctness  that  I  perceived  was  when  my 
Hon.  Friend  alluded  to  an  armed  neutrality.  I  infer^ 
so  far  as  I  can  infer  anything,  that  my  Hon.  Friend 
thinks  this  country  ought  to  dictate  to  the  United 
States  the  manner  in  which  the  belligerent  opera- 
tions shall  be  carried  on,  instead  of  allowing  parti- 
cular cases  to  be  carried  before  the  Prize  Courts  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  course  of  international 
law.  But  that  dictation,  if  not  accepted,  will  es- 
tablish, on  the  contrary,  an  armed  neutrality.  You 
will  have  to  send  armed  cruisers  as  convoy  with 
your  merchant  vessels,  and  you  will  break  through 
and  destroy  the  obstacles  that  the  United  States 
Government  have  interposed  to  trade  with  the  block- 
aded ports.  What  would  that  state  of  things  be  ? 
Sir,  I  say  it  would  be  war.  An  armed  neutrality  of 
any  kind  is  a  species  of  war,  and  not  the  most 
honourable,  because  it  is  not  avowed.  But  such  an 
armed  neutrality  has  never  been  heard  of  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  not  even  in  the  days  of  Cathe- 
rine of  Eussia  or  the  mad  Emperor  Paul.  An  armed 
neutrality,  by  which   a    Government  would   break 
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through  the  blockading  force  that  was  besieging  a 
country,  would  set  at  nought  all  the  usages  of 
nations.  It  would  be  doing  a  hostile  act  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  not  at  the  peril  of  war,  but  with 
war  as  its  necessary  consequence.  It  might,  indeed, 
possibly  happen,  as  has  been  shadowed  out  in  this 
debate,  that  the  country  whose  rights  were  so  in- 
vaded, and  in  regard  to  which  international  law 
had  been  so  roughly  set  aside;  might  be  labouring 
under  such  difficulty  and  depression  as  to  be  unable 
at  that  time  to  do  what  any  high  spirited  nation, 
unless  borne  down  to  the  earth,  would  naturally 
do — namely,  to  resent  such  aggression  by  force  of 
arms.  But  if,  at  that  precise  moment,  that  country 
should  be  unable  to  resent  the  offence,  do  you  think 
it  would  ever  be  forgotten — that  friendly  relations 
would  ever  be  ag'ain  established  with  such  a  country? 
I  am  sure  that  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
House  and  the  country  when  I  say  that  under  no 
circumstances— not  even  under  such  circumstances 
as  have  lately  threatened  us, — could  there  be  a  more 
grievous  and  painful  thing  for  Great  Britain  than  to 
engage  in  war  with  the  United  States.  They  are  men 
of  the  same  blood,  language,  and  religion,  the  chil- 
dren of  our  forefathers,  who  are  united  to  us  by  all 
the  bonds  that  unite  man  and  man  together.  Even 
in  the  holiest  cause,  and  on  the  most  necessary  occa- 
sion— even  on  such  an  occasion  as  that  which  lately 
seemed  imminent — we  should  enter  on  such  a  con- 
test with  feelings  such  as  I  cannot  describe.    And  I 
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venture  to  say,  that,  if  on  a  late  occasion  we  had 
been  forced  to  enter  upon  that  contest,  although  we 
might  have  had  no  alternative — for  we  were  not  the 
aggressors,  and  we  could  not  have  declined  it  with- 
out giving  up  the  most  sacred  duties  of  a  nation,  and 
proving  ourselves  unworthy  to  he  the  depository  of 
the  power  we  possess — the  deep  and  bitter  feelings 
that  such  a  contest  would  occasion  under  any  cir- 
cumstances would  not  have  been  without  their  ag- 
gravation, in  the  reflection,  that  it  might  be  imputed 
to  us  that,  after  having  made  such  sacrifices  as  we 
have  done  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  we  were  obliged 
to  find  ourselves  in  active  co-operation  with  a  country 
which,  perhaps,    without   the  fault  of  the  present 
generation,  is  still  one  of  the  last  strongholds  of 
slavery.     And  there  would,  if  possible,  have  been  a 
more  bitter  aggravation  still  5  for  if  we  had  been 
compelled  to  meet  our  brethren  of  the  United  States 
in  arms,  we  should  have  desired  to  meet  them  as 
generous  enemies  on  a  fair  and  open  field,  but  we 
should  have  been  obliged  to  meet  them  with  their 
hands  tied  down,  overburdened  with  the  weight  of  a 
domestic  calamity.     If,  however,  it  had  been  neces- 
sary in   that   case,  they   would  have   created   the 
necessity :  and  we  could  have  looked  Europe  and 
the  world  in  the  face,  and  calmly  appealed  to  the 
verdict    of    our  own    age  and    posterity,  knowing* 
that    our    course,   as    it  had   been    without  fear, 
was    also     without    reproach.      But    how    would 
it  have  been,  if,  for  the  sake  of  any  selfish  objects, 
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for  any  mercenary  or  interested  motives — if  to  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  cotton  and  to  meet  our  own 
difficulties  arising"  incidentally  out  of  their  mis- 
fortunes— how  would  it  have  been  if,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting*  and  considering*  our  own  interests, 
we  had  been  the  first  to  break  the  recognised  usages 
of  established  law — the  first  to  say  that  the  United 
States  as  a  belligerent  Power  should  not  exercise  all 
belligerent  rights  in  the  ordinary  manner,  because  we 
wanted  cotton  ?  If  we  had  taken  such  a  course  we 
should  not  have  been  able  to  look  in  the  face  Europe 
or  the  world ;  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  ap- 
peal to  the  verdict  of  our  own  age  and  of  posterity. 
Would  any  Government  presiding*  over  the  destinies 
of  this  country  be  capable  of  entertaining"  such  a 
policy?  If  there  were  any  such  Government,  a 
power  even  stronger  than  the  Government  would 
prevent  it.  Who  have  been  the  great  sufferers  here 
by  the  loss  of  that  trade  which  has  been  so  unhap- 
pily interrupted  ?  The  artizans  and  manufacturers 
of  Lancashire— the  constituents  of  my  Hon.  Friend 
the  member  for  Bradford.  Have  they  demanded 
this  5  has  my  Hon.  Friend  the  member  for  Gal  way 
spoken  under  their  inspiration  ?  No !  They  have  set 
an  example  worthy  of  the  noble  people  to  whom 
they  belong,  and  have  shown  that  justice  and  virtue, 
honour  and  patience,  are  better  esteemed  among" 
those  classes  that  suffer  most  from  such  calamities, 
than  any  objects  of  personal  interest  which  they 
could  gain  from  provoking  an  unjust  and  unneces- 
sary war. 
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Sir,  the  Government  of  this  country  has  been 
actuated  by  the  same  spirit.  It  has  desired  firmly 
to  maintain  our  rights,  but  to  do  so  according*  to 
the  recognised  usages  of  nations ;  to  be  consistently 
and  strictly  neutral  towards  both  belligerents,  not 
encroaching  on  the  belligerent  operations  of  either, 
nor  considering  whether  our  neutrality  would  more 
benefit  one  than  the  other.  It  has  taken  that  course, 
not  only  because  it  was  consistent  with  our  own 
true  interests,  but  because  it  was  the  course  of  na- 
tional honour  and  consistency,  because  it  was  the 
course  of  generosity  and  justice,  and  because  it 
was  the  only  course  consistent  with  the  Divine  law 
that  we  should  do  unto  others  as  we  would  wish 
others  to  do  to  ourselves. 


THE   END. 
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